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more is he inclined to forget its moral value. He regards it
as a natural right, without thinking of the duty which this
right.imposes. The poor man tries to get it immorally; the
rich man to squander it immorally. Often enough the two
stages approach each other, for in the play of fortune's
favours, sought and unsought, the immoral acquisition of
wealth and its immoral use go hand in hand. There is the
more necessity that a society such as we must acknowledge
our own to be, which favours the existence of extremes in
the matter of property and of sudden transitions from one
extreme to the other, by reason of the insufficient precaution
taken against immoral forms of acquisition, should use
stringent means to render departures from the average
amount of wealth exceptional. Such measures, of course,
would not be all-sufficient In addition, a more moral
conception of the value of material possessions must take
the place of the thoughtless notion, still widespread, that
property is a right to which no duty corresponds.

And this value consists singly and solely in the fact that
property is the indispensable means to the production of
moral ends. Hence that form of acquisition alone is moral
which is in accofd with such ends, and that form of possession
alone is moral which is morally applied, either directly or
indirectly (through the creation of that material substructure
of existence which is essential to moral functions). Every
instance of the frivolous or useless expenditure of wealth;
every case of acquisition that is purposeless, or directed only
towards the satisfaction of selfish wishes, Is an immoral
action.

It is noteworthy that the public conscience has always a
sharper eye for immoral forms of acquisition than for im-
moral forms of use. We shut the thief up in prison; but
the wanton spendthrift, who regards his wealth as a licence
to spend money according to his will and whim, is some-